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PREFACE (OR) FOREWORD 


The author, Hazel V. Clark, is a grad- 
uate of Western Reserve University School 
Of Nursing, and at present is a nurse at 
University Hospitals in Cleveland. 

Miss Clark has long been ‘interested in 
the history of Mesopotamia Township. A 
descendant of early Trumbull County fami- 
lies, she has had a rich source of material 
in stories of events recounted by those who 
were personally involved. Assembling these 
tales of the past was a labor of love’ for 
the author, but for the printing and pre- 
serving of them in this form, she owes deep 
appreciation to the Trumbull County Histor- 
ical Society. 

It is her sincere hope that all who 
read this booklet will enjoy learning the 
Part Mesopotamia's people played in’ the 
early days of Trumbull County. 


A_ HISTORY 


OF THE TOWNSHIP OF MESOPOTAMIA 


In 1798 Pierpont Edwards, a wealthy 
citizen of Connecticut, paid $2,500 for a 
five-mile square of wilderness in the Western 
Reserve. On the following spring John Starke 
Edwards, just out of college, journeyed alone 
on foot, carrying an axe and knapsack, across 
the Pennsylvania frontier into the tangled 
forest. He cut the first tree ever felled 
by an axe upon his father's land. The fragrance 
which the sunshine drew out of the rich 
forest floor set him agog with plans to get 
a settlement started. He offered a hundred. 
acres of free land to the first five families 
to come and stay five years, and fifty acres 
to the first five single men. 


- The Trumbull] County Atlas 


Mespo's First Courtship 


In the autumn of the next year, 1800, Capt. 
Hezekiah Sperry came from Connecticut with 
part of his family of four sons and eight 
daughters. They took the first free hundred 
acres and built a cabin in a cozy del] among 
the gentle hills in north Mespo. (This area 
is now included in a camping resort and prior 
to that was owned by P.L. Alexander). Lonely 
young bachelors in Burton, the nearest settle- 
ment, heard of the Sperry sisters and walked 
down to pay them a visit, carrying their shoes 
in their arms until they came within sight of 
the cabin where they left their muddy cowhide 
boots in a thicket, 


- Geauga County History 
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Free Land Claims 


The second free plot was taken a mile west 
of the Center by Otis Guild. Charlotte, his 
daughter, later a schoolteacher here, was the 
first white child born in Mespo. The third 


| plot went to Seth Tracy......who started from 
| Massachusetts early in 1801 with several teams 
Less ntaatite and wagons. At Whitestown, N.Y., he trans- 


ferred his goods to a boat, coasting along the 
shore by day and camping on land at night until 
he reached Grand River, where he turned inland 
and paddled to Griswold's Landing in Windsor. 

| Tracy took 700 acres at the center of the town- 

esesiphayirt ship. With his six children and hired man, he 

= put up a shelter of poles and bark north of 
where French's house is now, and the first 
season they cleared four acres so that they 
could plant corn among the girdled trees, simply — 
making holes in the rich virgin soil with a 
pick ax. No cultivating or hoeing was done 
except hacking down a few of the most Juxuriant 
weeds during the summer. 


a Just in time to help the Sperry family 
reap their wheat in July, 1801, Joseph Noyes, 
a bankrupt lawyer, came with his wife from 
Connecticut. He took the fourth free plot, 
setting his cabin just west of the present 


Thomas place. 


The Oldest Settler 


Two years after young John Starke Edwards. 
had cut the first tree, he sat in his own log 
cabin beside a hand-hewn oak table writing a 
letter: 


"August, 180] 
Dear Sister, 
My settlement is doing finely. We 
have this day had a lecture delivered 
by a clergyman. There were about 
forty people present. Our country 
is increasing in numbers. You can 
have no idea of what pleasures are 
derived from improvements that are 
daily in the making, every day brings 
a new inhabitant, a neighbor opens a 
road, raises a barn or begins a new 
farm. Indeed the Scripture is ful- 
q filled where it says ''the Wilderness 
aac shall be made to blossom as the rose!', 
Our country does literally flow with 
milk and honey. Bees are beyond cal- 
culation numerous. Trees of them are 
found in every direction. Go into a 
cornfield in blossom and you are 
stunned with their noise. And the 
rich variety of flowers which the 
woods afford them it would give you 
pleasure to see.!! 


- Johnson's Lakeshore Home 
Magazine, published at 
Erie, Pa., August, 1884 
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In June, 1802, John Starke Edwards was 
living with Joseph Noyes in this cabin west 
of the center, and he wrote again to his sister: 


''! have a large cross leg table of 
whitewood and chairs enough for al] 
the family to sit on and one for a 
stranger if he chance to visit me. 
Mrs. Noyes died of consumption last 
Friday.!! 


In July he reported: 


'') have six acres of first rate corn.. 
..»Friend Noyes works like a hero; 

it comes hard but he bears it like a 
soldier. He has cleared since he came 
to this country as much land as any 
man in town.!! 


Was ''friend Noyes'' perhaps an insolvent person- 
ality the Edwards family were trying to rehab- 
ilitate? Or was it that the loss of his for- 
tune, his wife and an infant daughter broke 

his spirit? Geauga County History reports 

that after he sold his claim in Mespo, he 
married a fearsome woman who drove his credi- 
tors out of the house, and while other men 
worked in the fields, he moved from stump to 
stump to sit, smoke and talk to them. His 
first wife lies in an unmarked grave among more 
than a hundred others in a lost cemetery on 

the Kingdom farm. 


Feb. 4, 1804, Edwards reports a pioneer 
Mespo winter: 


'We have been six weeks shut out 
from the world. Snow has been 2 
or 3 feet deep and the creeks are 
now rivers and almost impassable.!! 


Later in 1804 Edwards moved to Warren, 
became County Recorder, deeded out new lands, 
beat up on scalawags, and in 1813 died of 
exposure during a winter trip to Put In Bay 
islands which he had purchased and was under- 
taking to stock with sheep. 


- Trumbull & Mahoning County 
Historical Collection 
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Isaac Clark, a millwright, lies buried 
with his family in the little knolltop ceme- 
tery east of the Mespo schoolhouse. He came 
from Burton, bought Joseph Noyes! claim before 
the five years had been fulfilled, and cleared 
the land where the Soldiers Monument now 
stands. He put up what Edmond Smith remembered 
to be the first frame house in Mespo. It is 
used at present by W.B. Kilpatrick, Sr. as part 
of a chicken house. 


Edmond Smith's Memoirs 


In 1805 Edmond Smith's father, Gager Smith, 
persuaded by his brother-in-law, Seth Tracy, 
Started out over the February snow with his 
goods loaded on sleds. Edmond, when he was 
an old man, wrote a sprightly account of the 
journey and this record is still treasured by 
his descendants, the G.L. and Harry Gates' 
and Love families. 


The Smith's drove over: the ice of Lake 
Erie until it became soft and their team of 
horses fell into an air hole. After a lively 
time they got clear and took to land which was 
hard sledding over almost bare ground, a 
blazed trail broken with treacherous streams 
and not one bridge to drive over all the way. 
When night caught them at Ashtabula creek, 
there was not a single cabin where they could 
find shelter so they threw up a shed of poles 
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and brush and hung blankets around it to make 
it warm as they could. The next day they came 
to Harversfield and found Grand River so 
swollen with melting snow that they had to 
wait several days before they could get their 
goods into a canoe to be carried to Griswold's 
LeATEGAINO ein. «ede The family themselves ferried 
across and those who were able walked the 
twenty miles to Mespo along the woods trail of 
marked trees until they got to Judge Griswold's. 
Mrs. Smith rode on horseback with a child two 
years old in her arms, and Edmond - who was 
then only five years old - behind her. Edmond 
recalled, ''We never got off the horse until we 
got to Uncle Tracy's and not being used to 
riding on a horse, mother could hardly stand 
on her feet when we got there.!! 


"Well | do recollect,'' Edmond says, "in 
June, 1806, | was at school the day of the 
total eclipse of the sun. The fowls and beasts 
went to roost as for the night and no one 
could tell the cause of the darkness as there 


were no almanacs at that date''..... "AS soon 
as [| was old enough to use the rifle the ducks 
and turkeys had to suffer. | killed lots of 


them and their meat supplied the place of 
pork and it was necessary we should have some- 
thing with the other scanty provisions and we 
had appetites to support after swinging an ax. 
We could get money for the skin of .deer, 50 
to 75 cents, according to the size; coonskins 
brought 25 cents and the bounty for a wolf 
scalp was $4.00 and they were plentiful. We 
had to keep the sheep shut up in pens built 

so that a wolf could not get over the top or 
crawl through.!! 


Edmond wore leather breeches dressed in 
the Indian style and recounts that to get up 
on a Winter morning when the snow had blown 
in between the shakes of the roof (shakes 
were large, hand-hewn shingles) and to put 
on these clammy breeches made a person think 
Oranis —'lattercendic «a 
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'We raised flax and my mother spun and 
wove it for shirts and pants and when we got 
to keeping sheep she carded the wool by hand 
and made linsey-woolsey, as it was called. 
The warp was of flax and the filling was wool 
and we thought we were well provided for with 
such kind of pants.!! 


In 1810 when Edmond was ten years old, he 
hired out at ten dollars a month grubbing and 
cleaning out timber so they could plow and 
Scrape the dirt into shape for a turnpike be- 
tween Champion and Warren. When he was twenty 
he chopped two acres and received for pay a 
pair of satinette pants, he records. 


- From Laura Bosley's Excerpts 
of Edmond Smith's Memoirs 


A Great Lady - Pioneer Style 


Asenath Tracy Smith, Edmond's mother, not 
only spun and wove and cared for her family of 
six, but also became known to the whole com- 
munity for her kindness and hospitality. At 
One time when there was no feed left in the 
barn and her husband had turned out his stock 
to browse in the woods, a stranger came along 
with a hungry team and she gave him the straw 
from her bed-tick. She was a skilled nurse 
and many preferred her to the doctors of that 
time, who relied mostly upon cruel doses of 
calomel. Few births or deatns occurred in 
the township where she was not called. She 
became a familiar and long-remembered figure 
riding on her horse, ''Old-Tib'', and wearing 
a long red cloak. [It was with the help of her — 
girls she spun and wove all the cloth used in 
her family, and mother-like she provided for 
herself last. At one time she had only one 
skirt and one night when she had just washed 
it, an urgent call came. She was obliged to 
put on the wet garment and be off. 


- Pioneer Women of Western Reserve 
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The First Wedding 


A stalwart young man, Griswold Gillett, 
came with Seth Tracy, driving one of his wagon 
teams, and took up a free 50-acre plot. Five 
years later he married Clarissa Tracy. Every- 
one in the settlement gathered at the Tracy's 
cabin. Seth himself, as Justice of the Peace, 
(bunglingly, they say) performed the ceremony 
and then they sat down to a-dinner of venison, 
johnnycake, vegetables, doughnuts fried in 
bear's grease, and sassafras tea, with wild 
nuts for dessert. Giliett eventually set up 
a whiskey distillery consisting of a copper 
boiler in a log building in the center of 
town, but it was said that his whiskey would 
"kill at forty rods off!'. He soon gave up 
here and moved to Parkman. tn 1827 a Middle- 
field man on the way home with a barrel of 
whiskey he had bought in Parkman, lay down 
beside a burning log heap and burned to death. 
Whether this might have been Gillett's whiskey 
there is no way of verifying. 


- Johnson's Home Magazine 


Aug., 1884 


Amadeas Brooks, who took the second 50- 
acre plot, married one of the Sperry girls. 
''He was a blacksmith,!'' says Edmond Smith, 

‘'a great advantage to those who were engaged 
in clearing up the forest, in mending the 
chains that were broken in drawing the logs 
together in piles to be burned.'' One of the 
Geauga County pioneers walked 25 miles to 
bring Brooks a plow point to be sharpened, and 
paid 123¢ for the job. 


The third 50 acres was taken by one 
Daniel Northrop on the west town line north 
of the Center Road, now the Harvey S$. Weaver 
farm. Northrop chopped a small piece and 
Sold out. John Barret took 50 acres on the 
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present Louis Peterson place, chopped two 
acres, sold out to Seth Tracy, and left town. 


The last free plot went to William 
Andrews who built a log shanty, went back 
East, married and returned with his wife and 
a friend's family. Says Edmond, "'Mr. Andrews 
was not used to chopping and clearing up the 
unbroken wilderness and could not endure the 
thought of spending his days here.'' He chopped 
some three acres and moved to Warren, bought 
a stock of goods, mortgaged his land for pay- 
ment and failed. His land passed into the 
hands of a Philadelphia firm and changed hands 
many times. The buildings, which stood 
across the road from the present Nosse farm, 
are gone now. 


How can we imagine these free plots of 
tangled forest land, every foot in the iron- 
firm clutch of the great tree roots? 


The first mill for grinding grain was 
built in 1806 by John Crawford on Mill Creek 
in the northern part of the township. William, 
his brother, was killed in the mill. He caught 
his clothing and fell between the water wheel 
and the rocks. Neighbors carried his body on 
a bier of poles and buried him in the lost 
cemetery on Kingdom's farm. Crawford's sister, 
Betsy, came with her husband, Andrew Laird, 
and 8 children in 1811. Theirs was the thir- 
teenth cabin; it was on the beautiful hillside 
owned until 1946 by their descendents, the 
Glenn Hoskins family. Somehow Betsy brought 
with her through the forest a set of blue 
china dishes. Little James Laird climbed up 
and tipped the peg shelf where they lay; every 
dish fell off and was broken - a tragedy the 
family never forgot. 
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Mespo Indians 


After Seth Tracy had been here a short 
time, his brood sow wandered off into the 
woods and was lost. An Indian who could not 
speak a word of English came to Tracy's 
cabin, smoothed a patch of ashes on the hearth 
and drew upon it a winding line, repeating the 
words, 'Kosh! Kosh! Papoose Kosh!!! Finally 
Mr. Tracy recognized the crooked course of 
the big south creek and a certain spot where 
the obliging redskin was trying to tell him 
ne had seen the sow with a nest of ''papoose 
pigs''. From that time everyone called the 
Stream ''Hog Creek'', until later it was thought 
"Swine Creek'' sounded nicer. 


A small Indian tribe camped in Huntsburg 
and hunted at a salt lick in the northwest 
corner of Mespo. They dug pits in the ground 
and crouched down in them with brush pulled 
over their heads hiding and waiting to shoot 
the deer when they came for salt. But -the 
settlers! axes and muskets rang doom to their 
hunting so that they often went hungry, their 
robes wore thin and they came to the log 
cabins begging. Esther Baird told a story 
her Grandmother Baird used to tell, of cold 
winter nights when the Indians sometimes came 
knocking on the Baird cabin door on Mespo Hi1] 
and as many as five redskins would come filing 
in, lie down on the floor by the fireplace and 
Stay the night. In the morning they got up 
and went away without molesting anyone or 
saying a word. 


A tall, handsome-faced old Chief known as 
Paqua, ''Big Indian'', wandered up and down our 
rivers with a canoe and copper kettles the 
white people believed had belonged to a white 
man who had been found dead at the Weathers- 
field Salt Springs. An old doctor in Kinsman 
Township who made a hobby of recording tales 
of the early settlements, reported Paqua's own 
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son, David, to be a noble, intelligent Indian. 
Some Presbyterian missionaries built huts in 
Wayne Township and started a successful 

happy Christian school for the Indians and 
David joined them. But one autumn when he 
went to Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh) to trade 
some pelts, David caught smallpox and died. 
The disease spread through the Wayne Town- 
ship Indian colony; so many died that the 
school was wiped out. 


- History of Trumbull & Mahoning 
Counties 
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During the War of 1812 the British plied 
many of the Indians with bribes and whiskey 
and set them to looting and scalping. When 
all the able-bodied men of Western Reserve 
hurried off to defend the forts in Western 
Ohio, it left their homes unprotected. They 
could not feel safe with redskin neighbors 
SO they gave the Indians to understand it 
would be better for them to move west into 
the woods. After the war was over, a smal] 
band - perhaps Paqua and his followers, 
history does not say - returned and encamped 
near Grand River, hunting and fishing. Some 
of the Mespo settlers visited this camp when 
the Indians were away, broke their camp 
kettles, cut the image of an Indian in the 
bark of a tree and shot a bullet into the 
head. In answer the Indians cut the figure 
of a white man upon a tree and made no mark 
On it as a token of their friendliness. But 
seeing that the white people made no answer 
to their friendly gesture, the Indians were 
afraid and soon went away. Al] Indians in 
this vicinity belonged to the Massasaqua - 
Blacksnake - tribes. This story, of their 
departure, told in the Trumbull] & Mahoning 
County History, leaves a shameful blot upon 
Mespo's past. 
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Pioneer Grandmother 


There is still a daguerrotype of Polly 
Baird, one of our pioneer women. {[t shows 
her with a lace cap, a full-skirted, striped 
dress and basque waist. The two very differ- 
ent kinds of buttons she wears down the 
front of her basque, and the triumphant 
gleam in her eye assures us that Polly Baird 
was a law unto herself. She outlived three 
husbands, and one of her sons moved onto her 
farm on Mespo Hill. It was at this time 
that she told her stories to her little 
granddaughter, Esther Baird, (who later be- 
came a pioneer herself; the first Quaker 
missionary-nurse in India). 


Early one morning after weeks of prep- 
aration, Polly, her husband, Gardiner Baird, 
and four little boys started from Vermont 
in a covered wagon. Polly's father walked 
with them to the top of a mountain and stood 
waving goodbye as long as he could see them. 
Six hundred miles was many weeks! journey 
in those days, and Polly never saw her father 
or the hills of Vermont again. 


Gardiner cleared land, built a log cabin 
and later a large frame house that still 
stands on Route 87, half-way up Mespo Hill, 
(the former L.L. Clark farm). [In 1830 he 
died, still a young man. Gardiner's father, 
Deacon Earl Baird, settled the next farm 
west on top of the hill, (presently the Grover 
farm). Another relative, William Baird, 
helped clear and settle the Roswell Button 
farm south of the Deacon's holding. 


-From Reminiscences #5, an old 
clipping in Florence Shearer's 
scrap book 
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Hidden Money 


Esther Baird remembered her grandmother 
as a very old lady cooking over her fireplace 
and sometimes dipping candles and hanging them 
on long poles set across the backs of chairs. 
When Polly died, the family found her money 

in a chest of homespun linen, tucked into her 
'ishimmy'! sleeves and petticoats. It did not 
count up to be the amount of money they sup- 
posed she had saved throughout her long and 
frugal years. Half a century later, L.L. 
Clark plowed into a tiny cistern-like struct- 
ture located a few steps west of the north- 
west corner of the house. [t was about two 
feet deep, all lined with stone. In it was 

an empty, rusty can - and that was all. It 

is possible that someone knew where she hid 
most of her money and may have taken it. In 
those days banks were miles away and cash on 
hand created worry and risk. 
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War of 1812 


In August of 1812, word came to the ten 
or twelve families living in Mespo that the 
British had seized Fort Detroit and had their 
war fleet out on Lake Erie. Every able bodied 

| man in Mespo enlisted under Captain Hill in 

eee Windsor. Each carried his own blanket and a 
kettle for cooking, and hurried on to Cleve- 
land and thence to the backwoods forts of 
western Ohio. The women were left to harvest 
the grain the best they could, and were ready 

Bx iy to hide their pewter plates and copper kettles 

fhe PERNT and make a quick get-away at the first warn- 

* ing of an Indian raid. 


Following the Battle of Lake Erie, the 
British were driven back into Canada. Our 
men came home ragged and footsore. Lucius 
Sperry was ill with typhus fever and soon 
died. Two of his sisters who cared for 
him also took the disease and died. 
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LONG FORGOTTEN SCENES 
The ''Girdle'' Road 


The first road in Western Reserve was made 
in 1798 and was later used by stage coaches 
traveling between Warren and Painesville on the 
Lake. It was ''brushed out!'' enough to allow — 
horses to pass, and marked by girdled trees. 
{t wound its way diagonally through Farmington 
Township, not far from the Bundysburg corner 
of Mesopotamia. This marking of roads by 
girdling trees must have been used on more 
than one road in our area, and to this day 
one of the roads in Mespo is known as the 
Girdle Road. 

So thick grew the wilderness before roads 

ee were cut, that two boys (Horace Wolcott was 

spot Seat one), helping to build the first home in 

| Farmington, came to Mesopotamia for river 
grass to fill their bunks, end found they 
could not pass between the tree trunks with 
the bags full of grass. In order to get home 
with their loads, they had to follow the 
Stream almost to Bristol where it crossed the 
Girdle Road. 


a Distance 
In 1808 Horace Wolcott helped his father 
all day building a cattle shed of logs and 
shakes. At 4 o'clock he said, ''Father, |'m 
going up to Mespo and marry Sabrina Tracy 
He | tonight, won't you go up?'' His father re- 
jet a plied, ''! guess not, Horace, it's too far." 


The same year Edmond Smith (8 years old) 
and a pal, Alexander Easton, guided a doctor 
over a footpath through the woods at night to 
help a Farmington woman in childbirth. ''We 
got us a bunch of hickory bark and made a 
torch and made it through all right.'' Edmond 
wrote in his Memoirs. 
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In 1816, on the Harry Price corner, Adam 
Leper leached lye and black salts from the 
ashes of his log heaps, hauled them to Pitts- 
burgh and exchanged them for hand cut nails, 
axe heads, log chains and groceries which 
he and his neighbors needed. It took him 8 
days to make the trip with ox teams and wagons. 


- Edmond Smith's Diary 
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Curious Old Notebook 


Mark Ford, great, great grandfather of 
the present Mark Ford, came to Mespo in 1817 
and cleared some land which he traded to Mr. 
Tracy for the plot south of the center, and 
built the stone house now owned by the Ellis 
Love family. Mark Ford was elected Justice 
of Peace in Mesopotamia in 1825-27. A 
small, stiff-paged, time browned old book 
with a paper-dressed wooden cover is still 
kept in the old stone house. In it we read 
of a naive, forgotten era. © Every time 
anyone lent even so small a sum as $1.50, 
the two parties went before the Justice and 
had it recorded legally in his book - 
"Otis Guild sued Charles Dodge for $1.77 
and got it.'' Underneath one item is a note 
of debt: ''To one candle that she burnt out 
the llth of August when Jim was here.'! (Hot 
wrath almost sears the paper there!). By 
November, 1829, the unused pages of the book 
were turned to Mark Ford's private affairs; 
"Charge to Willard Day, March 4, one gallon 
soap - 25¢ - "Ashley Ford debtor to | candle 
ls¢, 10 knots yarn - 28¢"', 
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Bundys burg Gets Its Name 


In 1816 after a long, toilsome journey 
by ox-team and wagon through snow and flood- 
ed rivers, Ephriam and Moses Bundy came from 
Massachusetts into the beautiful hilly south- 
east corner of Mespo Township. They were 
amazed to find here their own brother, 
Elisha, whom they had not seen in years. 

He had arrived a short time before with 
Jacob Gates, grandfather of the G. L. Gates 
and French families. Moses Bundy and Ware- 
ham French built a sawnill in the Bundy 
settlement in 1820. Horace Horton, grand- 
father of Winifred Clark, built and operated 
a factory for cutting out wooden bowls. It 
may be that many of the old wooden butter ~ 
bowls we treasure now as antiques were made 
by the Hortons in Bundysburg. 
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The Amazing Story of Mespo's Attempt To Be 


Different 


For twenty years the land Pierpont 
Edwards had purchased was included under the 
name "District of Troy'' along with Windsor, 
Bloomfield, Farmington and Middlefield. By 
1812 the other township plats had been set 
off and named and we were left under the 
: Original name, 'Troy''. Beginning in 1809, 

‘ aman brought mail on foot from Warren 
: once a week and left it in Mr. Tracy's hat 


for distribution, but Troy mail often went 
astray because two other towns in pioneer 
i Ohio had also taken that name. In the 1819 
j 


election it was decided to change our name 
-to Mesopotamia, which means ''between two 
rivers'', and like the Biblical land of that 
name we are located between two fertile 
Streams - the Grand and the Cuyahoga. Our 
Pioneers believed this long distinctive 
name would forever safeguard our identity. 
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Mespo's Attempt to be Different (Cont'd) 


Amazingly, in the 1940's when William 
Ellis, the writer of the radio program, ''The 
Ohio Story'', wanted a name for an imaginary 
town, he dreamed up the name Mesopotamia and 
it seemed so cleverly original that he did 
not bother to check to find out that our town 
with this name does exist and has a stout 
pioneer history of its own. Mr. Ellis takes 
real historical incidents from many different 
parts of Ohio and, for a good story's sake, 
makes them happen to one group of imaginary 
persons in his imaginary Mesopotamia, which 
he mythically locates not far from Chilli- 
cothe. 


He announced with each program, that 
the events of his story are true and authen- 
ticated by the Ohio State Historical Society; 
but he does not explain that, though they 
did occur, it was in different places and 
to various persons. Thus all Ohio and our 
next door neighbors are confused into be- 
lieving that he tells the pioneer tales of 
our Trumbull County township. When we wrote 
to him in protest, he thought to please us 
by taking one of our actual pioneers, 
Hezekiah Sperry, Jr., our first shoemaker, 
as a character in the ''make-believe!'' Mesopo- 
tamia. Following this, he wrote a novel, 
‘The Bounty Lands'', making no explanation 
even in the foreword that his story was not 
taken (except for the Hezekiah Sperry inci- 
dent) from the history of the real Mesopo- 
tamia. 


Certainly the backwoods postmen were 
not more puzzled dividing the mail between 
three towns called ''Troy''! than future gener- 
ations will be trying to figure out whether 
Ellis' novel is some wonderful, lost history 
of Pierpont Edwards! land. 
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lived alone for many years ina little white 
house on the northwest corner. Her fiance had 
died just before their wedding date. Susan 
supported herself by keeping three cows and 
selling butter. 


Besides telling how old the Clarks 
lived to be, the crumbling stones sometimes 
also tell the causes of their deaths. 
Reuben Clark, aged 39, was killed by ‘light- 
ning. (Someone says he was carrying an axe 
over his shoulder and the steel blade drew 
the lightning.) Isaac, son of the mill- 
wright, was killed by an explosion of a 
cannon, November 1818, aged 22. (This was 
an accident which occurred in Bloomfield. ) 


In the summer three flags fly over 
graves of soldiers from the two wars of 
their time - the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War. inall, there are said to be more 
than a hundred graves on this picturesque 
hilltop, hidden just a stone's throw from 
the center of Mespo. 


Besides the lost cemetery on the kKing- 
dom farm and the tiny family burying plot 
on the French place, there is a sixth 
family cemetery back of the old stone farm 
house on the original Gager Smith holding. 
Under a lonesome old pine, Edmond Smith's 
big substantial stone stands with those of his 
relatives', friends! and neighbors'. Gager, 
his father, died Feb. 19, 1839 - 74 years 
old. Asenath, his mother, the community 
midwife and nurse, lived longer - ''died Feb. 
12, 1854, age 87 years''. M.C. Baird, old 
Polly's son who fell down cellar and frac- 
tured his skull May 16, 1879; White's; 
Bowyer's (relatives of Ernest and Elson 
Bowyer); and many other stones recording the 
life span of Mespo settlers, are tucked deep 
in the myrtle and lush tangled weeds. It is 


like a closing page to Edmond's wonderful 
diary of the old days. 
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Church History 


Sitting in Mespo's little old white 
church, watching the reflection of a bouquet 
of flowers caught in the luster of the old 
silver communion cups, one wonders what other 
scenes have been reflected there; what wed- 
dings, hooped skirts, satinette trousers, 
bustles and bonnets have stopped at the 
simple old cherry wood altar. There have 
| been coffins shaped as the Amish make them 
| now - pointed at the ends and wide at the 
| shoulders. Scores of Mespo people have 
) passed here sharing the wonder and depth of 
| the life which does not wither as grass and 
a Te Pass away. As we study the laws of life and 
= go over the same Scriptures they did, and 
sometimes look up out of the same wavy panes 
of antique greenish glass, we have a sense 
of belonging to the older ones and of their 


—— 


belonging to us. 


Clippings from Florence Shearer's scrapbook: 
June, 1885 ‘When Edmond Smith was 85 years 
old) - 
pee "Children's Day...The church was very 
beautifully decorated with evergreen, 
mottos and flowers in profusion. A dozen 
| Or more singing birds added to the enjoy- 
ment. There were recitations by Nellie 
| Wanzer, (aunt of Maurine McBride), Jessie 
So Wilcox, (relative of Mrs. L.V. Caldwell 
| and the many other Wilcoxes here), and by 
little Ethel Wanzer, three years old,!! 


| December, 18 -- 
"Last Friday evening a Christmas ship laden 


with gifts for all, was launched at the 
Congregational Church..... a regular ship 
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made by N.E. Woodford, R.L. Wanzer and 

Capt. R.A. Button (who had made many voya- 
ges on whale ships). It was 14 ft. long 

and had masts and sails, anchors and rudder. 
»..eBrief literary exercises with music 
appropriate, preceeded the distribution of 
gifts. The church was crowded and all merry 
and happy.!! 


New Year, 190] - 
'A watch meeting was held at the M.E. Church 
conducted by 0.G. St. John.!! 


(Florence Shearer, who kept these clippings, 
was a lively old maid schoolteacher who lived 
all her long life in Mespo.) 


The present church building was put up 
in 1830 and has been three times remodeled. 
Before there was a building, Rev. John Norris 
of Windsor walked barefoot to our log school 
house, put on his cowhide boots while he de- 
livered the sermon, then took them off again 
to walk back to Windsor. The first Methodist 
Quarterly Meeting was held in Sanderson's 
barn. The present Robert Wildman place is 
believed to be the location. 


Actually it was the Presbyterians who 
put up the first church building here, and 
it is now still in use as a part of the L. 
V. Caldwell house east of town. Built in 
1822 at the cost of $500, it stood between 
the present Ferry and Kilpatrick, Sr. 
places. The names Tracy, Gillette, Guild, 
Laird Crawford and Loomis were upon its 
rold,. 


About 1843, in a religious revival, 


over 50 persons united with the Mespo churches. 


At this time the Congregationalists put up 
their building which now is the deserted, 
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picturesque old garage at the left entrance 
of the Cemetery. 


In 1846 the Spiritualists started a 
flourishing group and they erected the 


building now used as the Grange Hall. It 
had a pulpit in the west end anda choir 

loft in the east. The land and much of the 
money for the building was donated by 
‘Timothy Cox, a chubby old settler who loved 
to wear a silk hat and swallow-tail coat 

and carry a gold headed cane. (A relative 
of Verl Davis and Don Meeker). The Spirit- 
ualists soon gave up and sold their build- 
ing to the Universalists, who in 1873 sold 

it for $1,000 to the town for a !'Town House''. 
Later it became a skating rink, then a feed 
store, until the Grange took it over. 


In the early 1900's the small Congre- 
kris gational group gave up and joined the Meth- 
odists, bringing with them the first organ. 

|t had been presented to them by Mrs. Jane 

Yates (who lived in the Shewell house), with 
the agreement that they should buy new panes 
of glass for their windows. 


The silver communion cup also was brought 
to us by the Congregational group, who had 

2 received it from William Laird who lived in 
PRS the handsome white house on the present 
s John Burge farm, a mile west of Mespo center. 
Probably Mespo church's most interesting 
heritage is a story told by Anna Richmond, 
whose mother remembered the incident: 


BSP ka "Sinner tn Mespo'! 


'IN man named R.R. Gleason, nicknamed'Rail- 
road''by his neighbors, lived on what we 
now know as the Mel Crumb place. The 
farmers of that day drove a horse to the 

i cheese factory with their milk. ''Railroad!! 

| took a short cut across lots, and was tempted 
and fell into the habit of stopping at the 


creek and dipping up water to fill his milk 
cans. The milk looked suspiciously thin to 
the cheesemaker who had to pay for it by 
weight. Finally, one day he found minnows 
from the creek floating in it! ''Railroad!! 
insisted that the minnows must have come 
from the cows drinking creek water, but at 
the church meeting the following Sunday, the 
story was hashed over and the congregation 
was asked to vote on whether to keep him as 
a member of the church or not. First "Rail- 
road'' was allowed to speak a word for him- 
self. He rose and faced them. ''Let him who 
is without sin among you cast the first 
stone'', he said. There followed a long 
silence. One of the members got up and left 
the church. Then another quietly slipped 
Out. Then another. Until at last he was 
left alone. No one had spoken. 


- Told by Anna Richmond 


On The Docket 


"Right on the docket!' was a phrase of 
meaning in ]9th century Mespo. It designated 
something convincing, right and ready. 
Their Docket still lies in the house of the 
Township Clerk, a large flat book with the 
title ''Town Records!' burnt into the leather 
cover. It begins in April, 1845. The items 
entered through the early years concern 
sluices built, families set from one school 
district into another, and sums of money 
the treasurer had ''in his hands!'! at the end 
of the year. The Docket tells eloquently 
of life in old Mespo, as we read between 
the lines: 


"Dec. 8, 1857 - Indenture of Apprenticeship 
between R.A. Button and Stephen Laird, 
Trustees of Mesopotamia Township, and Graham 
Bell Harrison, an Orphan aged 12 years on 
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this day (to the best of our knowledge), 

and with the consent of said Trustees, hath 
and doth hereby bind himself as a servant 
unto A. Laird until the 13th day of November 
A.D. 1859 from the date hereof. And the 
same Graham Bell Harrison for himself and by 
said Trustees doth hereby covenant with A. 
Laird to faithfully serve and correctly de- 
mean himself during the above term. And the 
said A. Laird doth hereby covenant with 
Trustees and Graham Bell Harrison and each 
of them that he will provide him during said 
service with meat, lodging, medicine, wash- 
ing, clothing and other necessaries for a 
servant. And at the expiration of said 

term of service will furnish Graham Bel] 
Harrison with a new Bible and at least two 
suits of common wearing apparel. In Testi- 
mony whereof the Parties have hereunto set 
their hands and seals this 18th day of Nov- 
ember, 1857.!! 


(G. B. Harrison signed with a cross) 
‘April 18, 1861 - This day Trustees met and 


notified Infirmary of Trumbull County of 
Graham Bell Harrison, pauper. 


May 4, 1861 - Drew order on Treasurer of 
five dollars for coffin for Graham Bel] 
Harrison. 


Drew order on Treasurer payable to 
Thomas Sealy, Sexton, for digging grave for 
Graham Bell Harrison for two dollars. 


Although there is no stone to mark the place 
the grave of Graham Bell Harrison, the poor 
little Negro boy, must be in the ''Potter's 
field'', which is the northwest corner of 
Mespo cemetery. 
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The Civil War 


In the 1860's one hundred Mespo men 
donned blue coats with brass buttons and 
eS went into the battlefields of the South. 
| Twenty-five never returned. John White, 
=f (George White's father,) and one of the 
Woodfords went through Libby Prison. 
Howard Brigden acted as a spy. *« * * 4% o% % 


- Told by Emerson Woodford 


1861-65 were four anxious years for 
Mespo. People often gathered at the old 
Girdle Road to get war news brought by a 
passing horseback messenger from Cleveland. 
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On the Docket were these notes: 
"Dec. 1864 - This day $51.00 came into the 
hands of Jeduthan Clark for distribution 
among needy wives, mothers or other depen- 
dents of soldiers. 
March 21, 1865 - Received of the Trustees 
of Mesopotamia Township the sum of $100.00 
the same being a bounty raised for veteran 
volunteers credited to said Mesopotamia 
Township.'' (This item was repeated twelve 
times during March and April, 1865). 
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When the father of the Combs family 
went to war, he left his wife and smal] 
children to run their farm which was located 
on Grand River. One evening two of the 
little girls went to bring in the cows for 
milking and somehow they were caught in a 
deep river current; both of them drowned. 
Their mother was so destitute she did not 
have even fit dresses in which to lay them 
out. Symapthetic neighbors made two light 
calico dresses and took them to her to bury 
the children in. 
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Letters from Milo White 


Camp Wade - Sept. 4, 1861 

Dear Father and Mother: | now take my pen 
in hand to let you know how | em and how | 
get along in camp. | never enjoyed myself 
so well in my life. We was sworn into the 
United Service last Monday. We have plenty 
to eat and it is good enough and a good 
tent to sleep in and a good blanket to lay 
on. We have got the handsomest camp that 
was ever known. It is on the top of a hill 
right in sight of the city (Cleveland) and 
first rate water. **«*}t come rathar 
hard to sleep on the ground at first but | 
can sleep now just as well as | could ona 
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Jackson, Tennessee - Sept. 25, 1862 

Dear Father and Mother: We are getting 
short of forage for our horses. We went 

out the other day and confiscated a load of 
hay and some of the boys have gone out after 
some corn. They have not got back yet and 


| don't know what luck they will have. wc 
i will put some cotton in here and five 
persimonds seedsincvinn, 


Jackson, Tenn. - Nov. 12, 1862 

wick | have been very busy abuilding a log 
house to live in. Stull told us that ten 

of us might go together and build us a log 
hut and we have just got it finished. We 
have got a fireplace in it and it is as good 
as any house so we shall live pretty well if 
we do not have to.move. 


Jackson, Tennessee - Dec. 15, 1862 

tdcinikWe are expecting a fight here any 
moment and | am pretty mad just at present 
for | washed two shirts and one pair of 
drawers and hung them out to dry and we was 


called out to fight and when we came back my 
clothes was gone and now all the shirt that 
| have got is one under-shirt and that | 
have got on and it is almost worn out but | 
shall have to wear it, til | can get some 
from home or til we get paid off for | can 
not draw eny more til March and | wish you 
would send me a pare of shirts and a vest 

if you will, for we have not seen anything 
of that barrel you sent. There was some mis- 
take in sending it. | have got the receept 
for it & if you can get eny thing out of the 
railroad company | will send it to you. The 
news is here that old Bragg is marching on 
this place & our pickets is fighting tonight. 
We was up all night last night & have got 
our horses hitched up tonight. We got some 
reinforcements here tonight how many | know 
not but | guess that we have got enough to 
clean them out. That is all this time. If 
we have a battle & | live through it | will 
write as soon as it is over please excuse 
all mistakes for | am somewhat excited so 
goodby from M.H. White 
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Athens, Alabama - March 29, 1864 

tciick We started for Decatur but was stopped 
here & have built log shantys. We are 
camped on the edge of town in a grove. The 
town is about as large as Burton. It is 
pretty much deserted like all the rest of 
the southern cities. | would like to have 
some of your warm (maple) sugar but | guess 
| shall not get much this year. 
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| Monday, May 20, 1864 - Camp near Dallas 
Alabama 


Dear Father & Mother: We are right to the 
extreme front. The rebs are within one 
hundred rods of us so their sharp-shooters 
keep us under cover of our brest works that 
we throwed up last night in the dark. We 
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had a hard fight there Saturday about four 
p.m. the rebs charged on our lines we see 
them coming & waited til they was within 
one hundred yards of us then opened on them 
& drove them back with great slaughter it 
was aful. They broke and run In every way 
leaving their dead & wounded in our hands 
what does not lay between our lines and 
theirs but we got twenty two hundred of 
their dead & wounded & and we can see lots of 
them laying between our lines & Thairs. We 
went out to get them & they fiard on us so 
that the officers said they might lay there 
befour we would fetch them but it is thair 
fault. We had to fight all night last night 
we fiard one hundred round drove them back 
& build brest works we had one man wounded 
he was not from our County the rebs have 
got a strong hold here but we are surround- 
ing them & they tried to cut thair way out 
last night but we drove them back they 
come up to our rifle pits & our boys poured 
minny balls into them € we did shell it 
was awful to see in the night. 


Camp near Dallas, Alabama - June 4, 1864 


Father & Mother | Once more take time to 
let you kno that | am among them living and 
well, hoping these few lines will find you 
the same. We are still in front of the 


rebs fighting more or less day and night, 
more nights than days. We fought night 
‘before last all night. It was a splendid 
sight to see our lines. It was one contin- 
ual blaze of fire. The rebs drove in our 
first line and then charged on our other 
line five times but could not budge us. 
Their loss was very heavy and ours was light 
for we had brest works to fight in. We 
have been on half rations for three weeks 
but | am willing to put up with enything 

if we can only clear them out and | am con- 
fident that we can. | got a paper 
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out of a rebs pocket that was printed at 
Atlanta & was going to send it to you but 
| lost it before | got a chance. That is 
all for this time. Yours with respect 
Milo H. White 


Sunday, June 19, 1864 

Dear Father & Mother - | have just got a 
chance to send a letter out. We are still 
fighting. We are having pretty hard times 
but we are whipping the rebs & that is all 
| care for. Well | must close for orders 
has come to move. 


Monday, Sept. 12, 1864 - Eastpoint, Ga. 
Dear Father & Mother: | am still on top of 
the earth. We have had a pretty hard time 
of it but we have got Atlanta at last & that 
pays us for our hard fighting & marching.. 
it seems like getting home to get into 
camp again. | would like to get my over- 
coat & a pare of boots but | do not know 
whether it is best to send for another 
barrel or not but | talked with the Lieut. 
& he said it would come through in time to 
get it before we would leave if you sent it 
right away so | thought that if you would 
you might send me one but do as you think 
Des tet. <<. if you send it get me a pare of 
boots as near like those others as you can 
small eights nailed with copper or zink 
nails and som stockings, a pare of suspen- 
ders some cheese & butter & such other 
things as you are a mind to | have not 
had eny cheese since | left home | saw som 
the other day but they asked one dollar 
per pound but it was mity tempting it made 
my mouth water | can tell you. We have been 
eating hard tack & sow belly so long that 
eny thing else is better but if we stay here 
long we shall get soft bread | hope. Send 
me four pound of tobacco | do not care what 
kind som of both for it is impossible to 


get it here & it is a good deal of help to 
me when hard tack is scarce. Mother | want 
some more of them pil's. 1! give some of 
them to some of the sick boys & they say 

if you will send some they will pay double 
price for them. Be sure & put in som onions 
& pickles.....My bottle of bitters got 
smashed at Kemeran Mountain it was In my 
haversack & the gun recoiled back into it. 


Nashville, Tenn. - Nov. 22, 1864 

----We have got to Nashville after so long 
a time but we have not got any quarters yet 
& it is very cold here. { sent some money 
by express to you. | sent it to Warren 

150 dollars please write as soon as you 
get it for | would like to hear from it. 
~--~-You must excuse poor writing for | am 
writing with my gloves on & shiver so that 
| can hardly hold my pen on paper. 


New Orleans - March 24, 1865 

Well here we are in New Orleans it is 
pretty warm here now. {! do not know what 
it will be after a while but we are going 
te Fort Gaynes we are waiting for the boat 
but | guess it will not be eny better thar 
on account of hot weather but | will get a 
ride on the salt water. we can get oysters 


here for a song almost. | got a four bushel 
bag full for twenty five cents they was in 
the shells though. | wish | could send 
Father som..... 2° 


...if Father wants a darkey | can send him 
one he is here now looking over my shoulder 
to learn how to write but don't forget to 
send the spelling book for he is in a grate 
hurry for it. 

Direct I4th Ohio Battery, 7 Division C.C.M. 
D.W.M. 
Write soon 


from M.H. White"! 
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NAlfred English, A Good Citizen'! 


Alfred English, the Negro boy Milo 
White mentions, came to the Il4th Ohio 
Battery at the end of the Battle of Atlanta 
and asked to go with them. He proved to be 
such a willing, obedient helper they kept 
him with them til the war ended. Milo White 
brought him home to Mesopotamia, and for 
several months while he educated himself, he 
lived with Harrison Clark (Milo's brother- 
in-law and father of Leon Clark) and worked 
in the Clark stone quarry at the first creek 
south of Bundysburg road. 


Alfred grew quickly in favor and re- 
spect everywhere. He became leader of the 
Mespo Singing Meetings and of the Band. 
After a short time he learned the barber 
trade, moved to Ashtabula and married. He 
made a good living but the northern climate 
did not agree with him. He became i1] with 
consumption and was taken back South where 
he soon died. When he left the North a 
crowd of friends, both colored and white, 
from many towns where he had lived, gathered 
in Mespo at the home of D. T. Smith to bid 
him goodbye and Mespo Band played for him 
"stronger than a young cyclone!' according 
to the weekly news in the old county paper. 


- Told by the Harrison Clark 
fami ly 


& 


- Clipping in a scrap book 
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Old Mespo Center 


Each house and yard was enclosed with a 
white picket fence in the old New England 
style. These fences were useful, too, for 
most of the villagers kept a cow and often 
turned them loose to graze on the Commons. 


Our stores advertised their wares tn 
the Farmer's Almanac. Froma collection of 
these almanacs found in the little old house 
with the inset porch where Joe Barb now 
lives, we have: 


"11859, Brigden & Holcomb. Fancy & 
Stable dry goods, hardware, paints, 
perfumery & Queensware.!! 


"1862. Williams & Squibb added 
"ready-made clothing & Parasols". 


Around the margins of these almanacs their 
choice maxims are printed: ''Qne catches 
more flies with honey than with vinegar'', 
"Love thy neigbor but pull not down thine 
nedges!', ''A man had better be poisoned in 
his blood than in his principles'', 


In 1869 C.P. Lindscott (from Canada) 
ran the store with the balcony and pillars, 
advertising pencils, paper and dyestuffs. 
Previously the building had been an under- 
taker's establishment with hand made coffins 
for sale. Lindscott sold to C.F. Peck who 
built on the long north wing and here Mespo 
Band held practice. 


Charlie Holcomb told that he once went 
to band practice there wearing a stiff new 
derby hat. He carefully set it upside down 
upon a table. In the excitement amongst 
the rousing horns and flutes, the hat got 
knocked under the table, where in the dim 
lamplight it was mistaken for a spitoon: 


Mr. Holcomb went home bare headed. Emma 
Ensign felt so sorry for what had happened 
that she spent hours renovating the hat 
until it was as good as new. 


On public occasions Mespo Band wore 
uniforms and rode upon a bandwagon, which 
to this day one may inspect, stored in the 
basement of the Old Town Hall. 


Squire Collar 


From the house which stands next door to 
the balcony store, Squire Collar came often 
to join the loafer's line along the window 
sills and benches on the store porch. ''Old 
Squire!'' was a tall man with a watermelon 
paunch and a red face. He pounced without 
mercy and without principle on every penny 
he could get. He made his pennies last, 
too. When his cane split he did not buy a 
new one, but had it wound with wire until 
it was heavy as a club. One morning the 
wooden floor boards on the store porch were 
slippery with rain and as he perched on a 
window sill and leaned on his cane, engrossed 
in his thoughts, suddenly the cane slipped 
from under him. As he caught his balance 
he flung up his hands so that the heavy wire 
tip of the cane flew up in an arc and crashed 
through four of the little square window 
panes behind him. Sourly he went into the 
store to settle for the damage. Someone 
asked him. how he ever came to break a win- 
dow in such a way, and in the eloquence of 
explaining, he threw his cane back over his 
head again and broke four oi] lamps in the 


chandelier! Immensely chagrined he said 
to the clerk, ''Make me out a bill for the 
damages. 1'm going home and tend to my 


own business.'! and stalked out. 


Among the ‘Squire's many possessions 
was the "Farmer's Store!'! which stood where 
the brick Town Hall is now. One night a 
wrathful poem was hung upon the door of 
this store, and Mespo people, long vexed 
by the Squire's grasping, greedy tricks, 
repeated it to each other with such relish 
that Mrs. Holcomb remembered it all her 
life. Apparently he lent money and took 
10% compound interest, for the lines begin: 


"When old Ten Percent is laid in his 
grave, 
Will anyone pray that his soul should 
be saved? 
The poor will rejoice € ring many a bell 
When they learn that Qld Compounder's 
soul is in Hell. 


And there, after the Devil he immediately 


goes - 
This wicked old cuss with the cherry red 
nose. 
But when he finds the Devil, strange to 
relate, 
He can't get a lien on the Devil's 
estate. 


The Devil piles on wood and sits himself 
down 
And reads all the wrongs the Squire has 
done to the town. 

Neighbor's dogs and chickens he has 
vengefully slain, 

This wicked old cuss with his ill-gotten 

gain. 


Once the Devil cries out, ''Hold on! 
Stop the wood!!! 
For here he has come to a record of good: 
Fifty Dollars he has given to ''Honor the 
Brave!! “« 


Who fought with their lives their.country 
to save. 


wk (These ''Brave'' included his only son, 
killed in battle, age 19) 


But Onward & onward the record he reads. 

And finds nothing more but dirty little 
deeds. 

He comes to a record written of late, 

Fifteen hundred dollars stolen from Lake. 


Finally the Devil cries out, ''Hell fire 
& damnation! 
Here he has stolen land from his nearest 
relation. 
More fire! More wood! Lay on more fuel! 
Nothing for this wicked old cuss is too 
cruel.!! 


- Erwin Brigden 


The ''nearest realtion'' this poem men- 
tions was the Squire's brother, Amiel Collar, 
who had bought the land north of the Squire's 
residence and built upon it the house where Mr. 
& Mrs. W.B. Kilpatrick, Jr. now live. When 
Amiel received his deed he found the Squire 
had kept back six feet of land he had paid 
Eon. 


Mr. Lake, whom the Squire had cheated 
out of $1500, was an invalid living in the 
next house north of Amiel Collar. (Critten- 
den property). 


‘Squire Collar outlived his wife, who 
was a meek little woman with her hair drawn 
into aetight bitcle knot. His only child, 
a son, Henry Collar, age 19, was killed in 
the Civil War. In the old man's last weeks 
of illness his neighbors cared for him, 
when he was dead a drove of relatives 
closed in from all directions and fought 
over his money, his household furnishings, 
and even his four-poster bed. 
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The Old Houses 


The Ray Clark vesidence was built by 
Newell Woodford, a devout quiet personality 
and a skillful carpenter, who lived there 
until he was over 100 years old. 


The stone watering trough sets in front 
of the old home of retired sea captain 
Roswell Button, who had sailed in whaling 
ships many times around the world. 


Treva Shewell's house kept its white 
picket fence the longest. 


The senior W.B. Kilpatrick's home is 
included in a book of photographs called 
"Beautiful Homes in Ohio!'. 


In the front room of the present Stewart 
Ferry residence two sisters, Lois Sheldon 
and Mrs. Carrie Smith, kept a millinery 
shop with a stock of ribbons ina glass 
show case. 


In the former Wanzer house at the end 
of the Commons (now owned by Herbert Cunn- 
ingham family), lived S.W. Irwin, an in- 
dustrious cheesemaker. 


The Charles Holcomb home (now owned by 
Jessie Bell), was built by Timothy Cox, 
who gave part of his land for the Spirit- 
ualist Church. 


The John Richards! house was built by 
an affluent and respected old doctor, W.R. 
Wilcox. 


The big house on the northeast corner 
of the center was built by Col. Linus Tracy 
who came here to the wilderness as a six- 
year old. Col. Tracy fought in the war of 
1812 and again in the Civil War, held the 


office of Justice of the Peace for 15 years 
and was Postmaster for 20 years, besides 
keeping a store part t’ne. Later Mr. Tracy 
moved to the Kilpatrick (Sr.) location and 
built a home there. Two of his unmarried 
daughters lived in the house on the corner 
till their quiet lives ended with a rousing 
public auction of lovely antique odds and 
ends. 


The Story of the Soldiers Monument 


Still among the Town Records, there is 
an old composition book with stiff covers 
and brittle brown pages, containing the 
proceedings of the Mesopotamia Monument 
Association.  |[t opens in March, 1867: 


'We, the undersigned citizens of Meso- 
potamia and vicinity, appreciating the 
services of the gallant soldiers who lost 
their lives while fighting for our rights, 
do feel it to be our duty to erect a monu- 
ment to their memory which shall tell future 
generations that we not only appreciate 
their services while living but revere 
their memory when dead. Therefore for this 
Purpose we agree to pay the sum set to our 
respective signatures, provided however 
that no subscription snall be binding unless 
the sum of $2,000 be subscribed.!! 


(Here follows a list of 140 signatures 
subscribing a total of $2,046. Amounts 
varying from $50 to $1 (Geo. Wilcox - $1!) 
Some subscribers specified their contribu- 
tion only if monument were placed ''at or 
near corners, or center.'' Qne promised 
half his contribution of $10 in !''team-work'', ) 


Records & Proceedings, May 2, 1867: 
'The subject came up of locating a site 
for the monument....Quite an animated dis- 
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cussion arose among a few. (George Wilcox 
wanted the mohument opposite his house). 
Vote was taken. The result was 58 to place 
it at the corners, 8 in front of George 
Wi lcox's house, (now Kilpatrick's). Moved 
that the first place be made unanimous. 


The Contract 


The masonry base shall be 8ft. square. 
The first die....the corners with inverted 
flaming torches....shall have engraved on 
its four sides the names of all volunteers 
except 3-month men. The second die....on 
one side shall be an elaborately carved 
coat-of-arms (encircled with an olive branch) 
consisting of a shield, cannon, cannon balls, 
2 swords, 2 muskets, 2 flags, and there 
shall be engraved the names of all three- 
months and drafted men. Upon this shall 
be a round spire 6 ft. high.....to be sur- 
mountedaebyica .capasd... resting on this cap 
a globe....Upon this globe an American 
Eagle n22?ineeacrossh: & 


Sept. 1], 1867: Meeting called by w. 
F. Millikan, chairman, (also a Mespo preach- 
er) to make preparations for the Dedication 
Day of the monument. A committee of three 
appointed to invite speakers. A motion 
made and carried that we have a dinner and 
that the proceeds go towards purchasing a 
fence for the monument..... A table committee 
appointed to wait on table.... 


Sept. 18 - Moved that we have a Marshal] 
for“Ghe: days .¥.% 


Oct. 3 - Appointed Emery Sanderson to 
fill the place of Marshall] Seth M. Laird, 
who received injuries from a runaway (horse). 
Motion that a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to procure Banners and Flags for the 
occasion. 


The last entry: 
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e "Oct. 10, 1867 - the day appointed for 
oy the dedication of the monument dawned upon us 
with somewhat unfavorable circumstances. The 
morning was cloudy and threatened rain some, 
ie but che igen held Prof fh vr about $*6"%e lock 

od manent. £3 ..]t was estimated that there were 

a about two thousand persons present.!! 
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Can we imagine how.it must have looked? 
At the corners the tall new monument stand- 
ing swathed in bunting, autumn colors upon 
the town, the locust trees standing then on 
both sides of the north road would be spill- 
ing their leaves like little gold coins 
upon the board sidewalks. The committee on 
'E lags & Banners'' had strung the Stars and 
Stripes in every direction with a speaker's 
stand in the center, draped and waiting. 
People afoot, people in wagons, carts and 
phaetons, came streaming down the four roads 
carrying flowers and baskets of food for 
dinner. Marshall Emery Sanderson 
in blue uniform with brass buttons, and Asst. 
Marshall, Lt. C.A. Brigden, directed them 
into their places for a procession. The 
Bands marched first, charging the air with 
grandeur. The speakers followed, then 
girls in hoopskirts, carrying the flowers, 
officers of the Monument Ass'n., invited 
guests, relatives of soldiers, and last, 
the great gathering of citizens. 
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The Band members climb onto the band 
stands. The flowers are laid around the 
monument and the air is heavy with their 
fragrance as music enfolds the throng. The 
picnic dinner is eaten later in the barn 
of the Z.0. Newcomb place - the corner 
buildings with wooden ''lace'! decorations. 
At last everyone gathers around the speak- 
er's stand set close to the monument. 
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A quartet stands up among the flags and 
Sings ''We Will Never Forget Them''. Under 
the gray autumn sky, in the midst of their 
grief for seventeen dead, Walter Supple 
from the marble shop beside the Farmer's 
Store and his clever sculptor-apprentice, 
Howard Brigden, step forward to present the 
monument they had cut. Everyone admires 
its height and grace and marvels at the 
perfectly poised eagle with its outspread 
wings. Ex-soldier Howard Brigden had cut 
and shaped it out of a marble block. {ft 
was the first monument anyone here knew to 
be erected to the Civil War dead; they were 
proud of it. 


Capt. Rev. Millikan rose and spoke, 
his words taking hold in all their hearts 
and becoming as their own, as words do when 
they are right. ''We have erected here an 
imperishable marble shaft on which are 
subscribed 95 names..... God bless our noble 
defenders. 78 returned, a few maimed and 
scarred for life. Most of us with consti- 
tution more or less impaired. They exposed 
life and health and limb that the glorious 
institutions of our fathers might be pre- 
served. Others also - 17 noble names - 
are recorded as those who gave up their 
lives.'' He read the list: 


Harrison Bower - enlisted May, 1861. 
Died lanues  aooe 


Charles Jenkins - enlisted in cavalry, 
Died of disease at Camp Dennison, 
Feb. 5, 1862 


Rostow Sanderson ~- Took part in the 
Battle of Shiloh. Died at home 
of disease contracted in the army, 
June 9, 1862, age 21 


The old Mespo which lived and worked and 
Played almost wholly within its own borders 
is gone. Now with the wings and words and 
bombs and bank accounts we reach around the 
world, so that it becomes plain to all that 
our symbolic "bird of liberty'! must indeed go 
"in its onward flight"! til we include the 
whole ''face of the earth'' in our hopes and 
aspirations. 


Even the fervent Capt. Reverend himself 
on that Dedication Day, never dreamed that 
such challenge and glory and terror of 
Biblical prophecy would touch so soon our 
little green village. 
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In A Parlor 

The war was over. Mespo returned to 
making a living. George Gardiner on the 
farm at the foot of the "'big hill'! was a 
stern manager. At about tax time he had 
$150 in his wallet. The nearest bank was 
in Warren - a day's journey. He gave the 
wallet to his wife to look after. She hid 
it under the kindling in the Parlor stove. 
Sudden company came. The day was chilly. 
She hurried and lit a fire. Too late, in 
wild woe she remembered the wallet. 
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| A Well 


Fred Shearer planned to sell some land. 
His wife, Harriet, wanted to keep it. Be- 
hind their neat little house was a hand- 
dug well, lined up with stone. Mr. Shearer 
climbed down a ladder to clean his wel]. 
Harriet, on hand to haul up the dirty 
water, removed the ladder and refused to 
let it down again, leaving him in the wel] 


ree eee 


until he agreed not to sell the property. 


- Qld Neighborhood Lore 


A Child Paid 


While Z. 0. Newcomb spent his money for 
the wooden scrollwork on the house on the 
corner, his step-daughter, Nellie, washed 
dishes in the Eagle Hotel to help pay his 
taxes. In the autumn she went barefooted 
while she husked all the corn in the field 
back of the house in order to pay for a 
pair of shoes. 
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"Saturday, April 19, 1871 

Trustees met at the store of C. F. Peck 
BA EAL closed contract with the Trustees of 
the Universalist Society for the Church 
(building) belonging to that Society, for 
the use of the Township...... $1,000 to be 
paid. 


April 8, 1876 ? 

Received of R.A. Button $1.55 - Town 
House Rent to Swiss Bell Ringers one night. 
The price established is $2.00 a night but 
he said he used 45¢ to buy lamp oi] and 
lamp chimneys.!"! 


Town House Hero 

One night the High School put on a play 
in the Town House. Using tableaux flares to 
illuminate a special scene. The flames ran 
out of control, licked up over the stage 
curtains and spurted into the big upstairs 
room, throwing out terrifying clouds of 
smoke. The crowd lept in a panic toward 
the two narrow exits, pushing each other, 
overturning chairs and piling into what in 


one more minute would have been a death 

crush. One cool citizen, John Welshman, 
kept his head, remained behind, sized up 
the fire, cook off his coat and beat it 

OU. 


- Told by Leon Clark 


News Through the 1880's 


In a little white house in the hollow 
north of the Commons, lived Chauncey Bates 
who got up at 4 o'clock in the morning to 
read. He loved also to write Mespo news 
for the Warren Chronicle: 


'Feb. 16 - The good sleighing is being 
improved in hauling wood, logs, pleasure 
riding p.ete, 


Miss Susie Wanzer is in Ashtabula learn- 
ing the dressmaking trade. 


Surprise parties have been quite numer- 
ous the last week or two. 


Note on the Smith Family reunion - one 
diminutive Miss said, ''No, | don't want 
any of those little yellow pumpkins.!! 
(She had never seen Oranges before.) 


Wheat is yielding 25 to 30 bushels to 
the acre. 


Aug. 20 - Many are working Out their tax 
On the road. 


November - A stream of smal] boys with 
small sacks of nuts is pouring steadily 
in the direction of the stores where the 
nuts are converted into candy. 


} 
‘ 


There were no Thanksgiving services held 
in our place this year, but the day was 
generally observed in the old New England 
custom of the reuniting of families. 


March - 1887 - The roads are about as nearly 
impassable as mud can make them, and there 
is hardly any travel now. 
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Gave an order of 24¢ to Leon Clark for 
bounty on 14 English sparrows. 
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March, 1867 
W.H. Collar ('Squire'') for lead pipe 
for fountain - $13.85 


May, 1873 

Ordered the Clerk to notify the constable 
to keep all] stock from feeding or running 
upon the Public Highway and Commons. 


Ulver toys 

This day gave H.A. Brigden $44 for set- 
ting, cutting and finishing a Stone for the 
fountain. 


March, 1875 

Gave Z.0. Newcomb an order on treasury 
for rent for Pound. (A pen with a ten foot 
plank wall for stray animals) Amount - $5 


Between The Lines: Crises and Ramance 


One afternoon a runaway bull came charg- 
ing down the-west road. He knocked down a 
little girl playing croquet on the lawn 


beside the balcony store, lept over her and 
rushed bellowing toward the Pound, which 
was east of the Newcomb house. Charlie 
Holcomb, a young hardware clerk, rushed out 
and followed him with a gun. wnen the bull 
did not turn into the pen Holcomb shot. 

The animal fell dead in his tracks. Among 
the frightened spectators was Z.0.'s step- 
daughter, Nellie, who later became Mrs. 
Holcomb. This couple lived to be over 
ninety alert years old, spending their last 
days here on the Commons in the Timothy Cox 
house. 


June 7, 1887 

| posted Notice that the grass on the 
Commons would be solid at Public Sale to the 
highest responsible bidder on Tuesday, June 
12 at 2 o'clock at the Town Hall. 


June 12, 1887 
Grass growing on the Commons was this 
davies ONGsriee Eugene Ensign at $13.25 


Mamet Sd tstey . 

A proposition was introduced to the 
Board to throw the road around the outside 
of our Public Commons and to fence the same 
and otherwise improve it and make it a 
pleasant park. 
Raph eye ae proposed to sell the use of said 
Public Commons at auction to any respon- 
sible bidder who for the least number of 
years would fence it in, grade it and other- 
wise improve it, the party receiving the con- 
tract to have the privilege of plowing, plant- 
ing and taking three crops from it In succes- 
Sion at the end of such time to seed it down. 


April 18, 1895 

Issued an order in favor of C.M. Shearer 
of $3.00 for hauling and setting shade trees 
for Commons. 


Public Commons. 


Feb.43; 1900 
Drew an order in favor of C.H. Clark 
for $85 for stone sidewalks built at village. 


And so the century marched out on a board 
walk . 


April 23, 1895 
: Eighty maple shade trees set out in the 
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